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From Chambers's Journal. 


Sir George Simpson’s Overland Journey Round 
the World. 


(Continued from page §8.) 


Leaving Fort Carlton on the 19th of July, 
they enjoyed a buffalo hunt, which appears to 
be a game of mere slaughter ; ‘ and then come 
into _ the science and art of curing what 
has been killed. Sometimes dried meat is 
a the bones being taken out, and the 

hung up in the sun; but if pemmican be 
the order of the day, the lean, afier being 
dried, is pounded into dust, which being put 
into a bag made of the hide, is enriched with 
neatly an equal weight of melied fat.’ On 
this food the traveller lives very well ; although 
occasionally there are scenes of famine as well 
as repletion. ‘In the year 1820, when win- 
tering at Athabasca Lake, our provisions fell 
short at the establishment, and on two or three 
occasions | went for three whole days and 
nights without having a single morsel to swal- 
low ; but then, again, | was one of a party of 
eleven men and one woman who discussed 
three ducks and twenty-two geese at a sitting. 
On the Saskatchewan the daily rations are 
eight pounds of meat ahead, whereas in other 
districts, our people have been sent on long 
journeys with nothing bat a pint of meal and 
some parchment for their sustenance.’ 

Fort Edmondion is the capital of a district 
as large as England, yet containing a popula- 
tion of less than seventeen thousand natives. 
Leaving this place, the ground began to rise 
more perceptibly, and the scenery to assume 
a wilder character, while even the willow and 
poplar disappeared, ‘and nothing was to be 
seen but the black, straight, naked stem of the 


pine, shooting up to an unbroken height of 


eighty or a hundred feet ; while the sombre 
light, as it glimmered along numberless vistus 
of natural columns, recalled to the imagination 
the gloomy shades of an assemblage of vener- 
able cathedrals.’ At length, ‘about seven 


hours of hard work brought us to the height 
of land, the hinge, as it were, between the east- 
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ern and the western waters. We bieak(asted | rals : the corpse, after being kept for several 
on the level isthmus, which did not exceed | days, is consumed by fire, while the widow, if 
fourteen paces in width, filling our kettles for | any there be, rests her head on the body till 
this our lonely meal at once from the crystal | from the flames, rather dead than 
sources of the Columbia and the Saskatche- | alive, by ber relatives. If the poor creature 
wan, while these feeders of two opposite oceans, | recovers from the effects of this species of sut- 
murmuring over their beds of mossy stones, | tee, she collects the ashes of her deceased lord 
as if to bid each other a long farewell, could |and master, which she carries about her per- 
hardly fail to attune our minds to the subli-|son for three long years; and any levity on 
inity of the scene.’ her part during this period, or even any defi- 

The descent of the mountains towards the | ciency in grief, renders her an outcast forever.’ 
Pacific is beautifully described, but with little | Here is a true Arabian trait :—‘ If a stray ene- 
of human interest, if we accept the scantiness my, who may find himself in the vicinity of 
of the travellers’ supplies of food, only indif-| one of their camps, can proceed, before he is 
ferently assisted by boiled moss and ‘ cakes of | recognized, to the chief’s lodge, he is safe, 









hips and haws,’ and of an almost tasteless bulb 


called kamma. ‘These delicacies are gather- 
ed and prepared by the women, while the men 
occasionally do worse than lounge. ‘ In one 
tent a sight presented itself which was equally 
novel and unnatural. Surrounded by a crowd 
of spectators, a party of fellows were playing 
at cards, obtained in the Snake Country from 
some American trappers; and a more melan- 
choly exemplification of the influence of civili- 
zation on barbarism could hardly be imagined, 
than the apparently scjentific eagerness with 
which these naked and hungry savages thumb- 
ed and turned the black and greasy pasie- 
board.’ After passing Fort Colvile, they em- 
barked on the Columbia, and suffering much 
from the heat, arrived in due time at the em- 
bouchure of the river in the Pacific. 

Sir George now proceeded on a long voy- 
age along the coast to Sitka, and here the 
character of the savages appears to change. 
‘In the fleet that swarmed around us we ob- 
served two peculiarly neat canoes, with four- | 








both in person and property, on the easy con- 
dition of making a small present to his protee+ 
tor. The guest remains as long as he pleases, 
enjoying the festivity of the village; and when 
he wishes to depart, he carries away his pro- 
perty untouched, together with a present fully 
equal to what he himself may have given.’ 
The savages along the whole coast live well, 
having no want of fish, berries, sea-weed und 
venison. 

‘ According to the whole tenor of my jour- 
nal, this labyrinth of waters is peculiarly 
adapted for the powers of steam. In the case 
of a sailing vessel, our delays and dangers 
would have been tripled and quadrupled—a 
circumstance which raised my estimate of Van- 
couver’s skill and perseverance at every step 
of my progress. After the arrival of the emi- 
grants from Red River, their guide, a Cree of 
the name of Bras Croche, took a short trip in 
the Beaver. When asked what he thought of 
her—* Don’t ask me,” was his reply ; “ Rak: 
not speak: my friends will say that I tell lies 


teen paddies each, which savoured very strong- | when | let them know what | have seen; In- 
ly of honeymoon, Each carried a youyg | dians are fools, and know nothing ; | can seo 
couple, who, both in dress and demeanour, | that the iron machinery makes the ship to go, 
were evidently a newly-married pair. The gen- | but I cannot see what makes the iron machin- 
tlemen were lavishing their little attentions on | ery itself to go.” A savage stands nearly as 


the ladies, to the obvious satisfaction of both 
parties. ‘The brides were young and pretty, 
tastefully decked out with beads, bracelets, 


much in awe of paper, pen, and ink, as of 
steam itself; and if he once puts his cross to 
any writing, he has rarely been kuown to vio- 


anklets, and various ornaments in their hair,|late the engagement which such writing is 


and, above all, with blankets so sweet, and | supposed to embody or to sanction. 


sound, and clean, that they could not be other- 
wise than new. ‘The bridegrooms were smart, 
active, handsome fellows, all as fine as a holi- 
day, and more particularly proud of their tur- 
bans of white calico.” The following is ex- 
tremely curious :—* In addition to the mode of 
dressing the hair, the people of this coast have 
several other peculiarities, which appear to in- 
dicate an Asiatic origin In taking a woman 
to wife, the husband buys her from her father 
for a price as liis perpetual property ; so that, 
if she separate from him, whether through his 
fault or her own, she can never marry another 
during his life. Again, with respect to fune- 





To him 
the very look of black and white is a powerful 
“medicine.”’ A dreadful system of slavery 
prevails on the north-west coast. ‘ These 
thralls are just as much the property of their 
masters as so many dogs, with this difference 
aguinst them, that a man of cruelty and ferocity 
enjoys a more exquisite pleasure in tasking, or 
starving, or torturing, or killing a fellow-crea- 
ture, than in treating any one of the lower ani- 
mals in a similar way. Even in the most incle- 
ment weather, a mat or a piece of deer-skin is 
the slave’s only clothing, whether by day os 
by night, whether under cover or in the open 
air. ‘To eat without permission, in the very 
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midst of an abundance which his toil has pro-|nor woman will barter freedom in a country | be taken down, as it is intended to trust to the 
cured, is as much as his miserable life is|where provisions are actually a drug, and| sheer strength of the iron framing of the gird- 
worth ; and the only permission which is ever | clothes ulmost a superfluity ; and accordingly, er. ‘The engineer, the celebrated Robert Ste. 
vouchsafed to him, is to pick up the offal thrown jin the absence of intelligent assistance, the| phenson, being questioned at a meeting of the 
out by his unfeeling and imperious lord. Whe- | first ladies of the province, more particularly | Railway company, whether a tube of so large 
ther in open war, or in secret assassination, | when treated, as they too seldom are by native! a span as 450 feet would bear the trains and 





-this cold and hungry wretch invariably occu- | husbunds, with kindness and consideration, | withstand the vibration, replied :-— 


pies the post of danger.’ ‘These sluves are | discharge all the lighter duties of their house- | 


“| wish it to be distinctly understood that 
often subjected to the most frightful cruel-| holds with cheerfulness and pride. 


Nor does, | never designed the chains should form an 


-Hies. |their plain and simple dress savour much of | essential part of the permanent structure ; they 


From Sitka Sir George retraced his path to| the labour of the toilet. ‘They wear a gown, were originally proposed, not for supporting 
Vancouver, and thence proceeded to Monterey | sufficiently short to display their neatly-turned | the tube, but for raising it. As we proceeded, 
ia California,. ‘The horrors still perpetrated in| foot and ankle, in their white stockings and) | found that, by increasing the weight and size 
this country by the Spaniards, ure a disgrace | black shoes, while, perversely enough, they | —or rather, | should say, the weight only, for 
wot only to. Europe, but to human nuture, |} bandage their heads in a handkerchief, so as | the size has never been altered—we could dis- 


-* When the incursions of the savages have ap-|to conceal all their hair except a single loop | pense with the chains altogether ; I believe that 


peared to render a crusade necessary, the al-|on either cheek ; round their shoulders, more-| it may be looked upon as fully settled, that, as 
cade of the neighbourhood summons from |over, they twist or swathe a shuwl, throwing | respects the strength of the bridge, the chains 


twelve to twenty colonisis to serve, either inj over all, when they walk or go to mass, the| would rather be a deterioration than other- 


person or by substitute, on horseback ; and 
one of the foreign residents, when nominated, 
about three yeurs belore, preferred the alter- 
native of joining the party himsel/, in order to 
see something of the interior. After a ride of 
three days, they reached a village, whose in- 
habitants, for all that the crusaders knew to 
the contrary, might have been as innocent in 
the matter as themselves. But, even without 
any consciousness of guilt, the tramp of the 
horses was a sympionm: not to be misunder- 
stoud by the savages ; and accordingly, all that 
could run, comprising of course all that could 
possibly be criminal, fled for their lives. Ol 
those who remained, nine persons, all females, 
were tied to trees, christened, and shot. With 
great difficulty and considerable dunger, my in- 
formant saved one old woman, by conducting 
her.to a short distance from the accursed scene ; 
and even there he liad to shield the creature’s 
miserable life by drawing a pistol against one 
of her merciless pursuers. She ultimately es- 
eaped, though not without seeing a aear rela- 
tive, a handsome youth, who had been captur- 
ed, slaughtered in cold blood before her eyes, 
with the outward and visible sign of regenera- 
tion still glisteging on his brow.’ Yet the 
Spaniards of the Pacific are very different be- 
ings among themselves. ‘ Of the women, with 
their witchery of manner, it is rot easy, or ra- 
ther it is not possible, for a stranger to speak 
with impartiality, inasmuch as our self-love is 
naturally enlisted in favour of those who, in 
every look, tone, and gesture, have apparently 
ho other end in view than the pleasure of 
pleasing us. With regard, however, to their 
physical charms, as distinguished from the ad- 
ventitious accomplishments of education, it is 
difficult even for a willing pen to exaggerate. 
Independently of feeling or motion, their spark- 
ling eyes and glossy hair are in themselves 
sufficient to negative the idea of tameness or 
insipidity ; while their sylph-like forms evolve 
fresh graces al every step, and their eloquent 
features eclipse their own inherent comeliness 
by the higher beauty of expression. ‘Though 
doubtless fully conscious of their attractions, 
yet the women of California, to their credit be 
i spoken, do not “ before their mirrors count 
the time,” being, on the contrary, by far the 
wore industrious half of the population. In 
California, such a thing as a white servant is 
absolutely unknowa, inasmuch as neither man 


‘beautiful and mysterious maatilla.” 


wise. As regards vibration, there are certain- 


‘ The men are generally tall and handsome, | ly various opinions; but, for my own part, [ 


while their dress is far more showy and elabo- 
rate than that of the women. . . . Implicit obe- 
dience and profound respect are shown by 
children, even after they are grown up, towards 
their parents. A son, though himself the head 
of a family, never presumes to sit, or smoke, 
or remain covered in the presence of his fa- 
ther ; nor does the daughter, whether married 
or unmarried, enter into too great familiarity 
with the mother. With this exception, the 
Californians know little or nothing of the re- 
straints of etiquette: generally speaking, all 
classes associate together on a footing of equa- 
lity ; and on particular occasions, such as the 
festival of the saint after whom one is named, 
or the day of one’s marriage, those who can 
afford the expense give a grand ball, generally 
in the open air, to the whole of the neighbour- 
ing community.” The Californians, in fine, 
are happy, hospitable, indolent, and ignorant ; 
and their dominion, in the opinion of Sir 
George Simpson, is destined very soon to fall 
out of their nerveless hands into those of either 
the English or Americans. 


(To be continued.) 
or 


For * The Friend.” 


The Britannia Tunnel Bridge over the Menai 
Straits. 


‘Thé construction of a railway from London 
to Holyhead at the western point of the Island 
of Anglesea, has given rise to one of the bold- 
est projects on record; namely, of crossing 
the Straits of Menai, in a hollow iron tube, at 
the height of one hundred and thirty feet from 
the level of the sea at low water. It is in fact 
an attempt to make a colossal hollow girder 
of iron-460 feet long, of sufficient strength and 
size to support itself, and to bear the addition- 
al burden of the railway trains. This tube is 
to be of a rectangular shape; that form being 
ascertained to be much stronger than a circular 
or elliptical tube. The piers which support 
this iron girder are to be 230 feet high, or 70 
feet higher than the upper surface of the tubes, 
This height is necessary for the suspension of 
the temporary iron chains, which are to be 
thrown across to enable the workmen to raise 
the iron tube to its place. They are then to 





think that no vibration at all will be felt. 
My reason is, the relative ratio of the weights 
of the tube and the trains. ‘Take, for instance 
a train of even 100 tons, then, as the tube is 
to be 1200 tons weight, | ask whether with 
such relative weights, the tube is likely to be 
thrown into vibration? | say it is impossible. 
If the ratio of weights were reversed—if, for 
instance, the train should be 1200, and the 
tube 100, such vibration would, ‘undoubtedly, 
arise. | believe that the tube will be as firm 
as a rock—that it will suffer no Vibration at 
all; at least, not more than everything does 
over which a train passes. 

‘** We quote the following description of this 
stupendous work, in its present state of pro- 
gress, from the letter of a correspondent of the 
Matchester Examiner : 

* [f we suppose ourselves stationed in a boat 
in the middle of the Menai Straits, a few hun- 
dred yards distant from the new bridge on the 
south side, and suppose it finished, we shall 
see a wonder of the world of this kind. First, 
there is the middle pier rising out of the water, 
founded on the Britannia Rock, after which 
the bridge is named. This rock can be seen 
at low water. ‘The breadth of this pier is 62 
ft. by 53 fi. anda quarter of un inch. The 
blocks of stone are 7 and 8 feet long by 3 and 
4 fi. in breadth and deepness, and they rise 
stone upon stone, until the pier is 230 {t. high. 
At the distance of 460 ft. on each side of this 
centre pier there rise, near the water’s edge, 
two other piers of the same gigantic breadth 
and heighth ; while on each side of these two 
piers, at the distance of 250 feet, there rise 
two walls, Continuing outwards, the wall on 
our right hand, on the Carnarvon shore, does 
not extend its ponderous bulk far back, for the 
land is high and bold, and the raitway comes 
along its elevated brow, and at once lays hold 
of the bridge. But on our left hand, which is 
the Anglesea shore, the wall is the forehead 
and end of a mighty embankment, on which 
the railway is raised to the level of the bridge. 
There, then, are the four spaces before us, 
across which, in the iron tubes, the railway is 
laid, namely, two spaces on each side of the 
centre pier, of 460 ft. each (let the reader mea- 
sure 460 ft. on a sireet or on a road, and he 
will wonder at the vastness of this structure) ; 
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and two more spaces, of 25 ft. respectively, | had understood him correctly, as having sta- ite, and, by many, are deemed preferable to 
ateach end. ‘The tubes are eight in number, | ted that the Meduse contained so litile of solid | marsh hay, especially during winter. This 
each of them 30 ft. on the exterior side, and| material, that they might be regarded as little | is a matter of importance, and one that should 
27 ft. high in the interior. Each is 14 fi. | else than a mass of animated sea-water? On| be regarded as such by all. 

wide, and they are laid in couples parallel to| being answered in the affirmative, he remark. | A Practica. Farmer. 
each other. {n the whole, with the breadth of | ed that it would have saved him many a pound | Bald Eagle Farm, Nov'r. 6, 1847. 

the piers and the landward buildings, the| had he known that sooner, for he had been in| 
length of the bridge is one-third of a mile, tn! the habit of employing his men and horses in | 
height, the three piers are, as already said, | curtiag away large quantities of jelly-fish from 


—_— 


What is doing on the great “ Father of 


230 ft. Measuring from low-water mark to 
the bottom of the tubes, the height is 130 fi., 





the shores, and usiog them as a manure on 
his farm, and he now believed they could have 


the tubes being 30 fi. on the side, and the pier| been of little more real use than an equal 


70 ft. above their upper surface. 


As orna-| weight of sea-water. 


Assuming that as much 


ments to the two walls which rise upon each | as one ton weight of Meduse recently thrown 


shore, are four lions, two at each end of the 
bridge. The lions contain about 8000 cubic 
feet of stone. ‘They lie couched, aid yet the 
height of each is 12 ft.; the greatest breadth 
across the body is 9 ft. ; the length 25 ft. ; the 
breadth of each paw 2 ft. 4in. The tubes are 
made of plates of iron of various thicknesses, 
riveted together. The iron increases in thick- 
ness as we proceed towards the centre. The 
roofs of the tubes are formed of cells, and also 
the floors. ‘These cells are formed of iron 
plates set on edge, the cells of the roof being 
within a fraction of 1 foot 9 inches square, 
and those of the floor being 1 foot 9 inches 
wide, and 2 ft.3 in. deep. The rails on which 
the trains run are laid on the cells of the floor. 
The flat bottom, the two upright sides, and the 
flat roof of each tube are formed of plates, the 
thianest of which is a quarter of an inch, and 
the thickest, three quarters of an inch. The 
weight of each of the four long tubes will be 
about 1300 tons; the weight of each of the 
four short ones, about 600 tons. In the whole 
there will be at least 7600 tons of iron used, 
The masonry was contracted for by B. J. No- 
well and Co, at £130,000; but, froniwhttta- 
tions in the plans, it will cost £200,000, They 
expect to finish the masonry by August, 1848. 
It will contain 1,500,000 cubic feet of stone.” 





MEDUSA. 


In a late volume of the Annals of Natural 
History, an English Periodical, is a brief criti- 
cal notice of “ Introduction to Zoology, for the 
Use of Schools. By Robert Paterson, Vice- 
President of the Natural History Society of 
Belfast.” 
recommendation of the study of natural histo- 
ry, and highly approving the work under re- 
vision, the article thus concludes :— 

* We conclude with the following anecdote 
from the work, both as a specimen of its popu- 
lar manner, and as proving very strikingly 
how important an acquaintance with the na- 
ture of the lower objects of creation, in quar- 
ters seemingly the most remote from being 
affected. by them, may often prove. With 
regard to the Medusa, we may mention an 
aneedote which we learned from an eminent 
zoologist, now a professor in one of the Eng- 
lish Universities. He bad a few years ayo 
been delivering some zoological lectures in a 
seaport town in Scotland, in the course of 
whi@h he had adverted to some of the most re- 
markable points in the economy of the Aca- 
lephe. Afier the lecture, a farmer who had 
been present came forward, and inquired if he 


Afler some judicious remarks in| 


on the beach had been carted away in one 


Rivers.”—On the first day of the assembling 
of the Chicago Convention, Thomas Allen, 
submitied a report drawn up by him at the 
request of the delegates of St. Louis, relative 
to the commerce and navigation of the valley 
of the Mississippi. It is stated in this docu- 
ment that in 1846 the receipts at New Or- 


load, it will be found that according to the ex-| jeans from the upper country amounted to 77 
periments of Prof. Owen, the entire quantity | millions of dollars ; the steamboats engaged in 
of solid material would be only about four! the trade of St. Louis were 251; and the 


pounds, an amount, which, if compressed, the 


whole number on the Western rivers nearly 


larmer might with ease have carried home in| 1200, valued at 16 millions of dollars; to 


one of his coat-pockets.” 





From the Germantown Telegraph. 
Economy of May. 


Hay, under the most favourable modifica- 
tion of circumstances, must be regarded by 
the economical farmer as a costly product.— 
Every means, therefore, of economising it, is 
of vital importance, as it is much more plea- 
sant to dispose of at twenty dollars the ton, 
than to be compelled to purchase it at that 

rice. 

The following modes for economizing feed 
for neat stock, which we extract from an ex- 
change, we would recommend to the attention 
of our readers generally as deserving of re- 
gard :-— 

1. Mix coarse straw and similar coarse ma- 
terials with about one-third the quantity of hay, 
sprinkle over it a small quantity of brine, pass 
the whole through a cutting machine, and 
feed it out in deep troughs, and none of it will 
be wasted by being trodden under foot.—A 
very large quantity may be prepared at a time 
if found convenient to do so. 

2. Filla large tight box with any desired 
quantity of chopped cornstalks, and with about 
one twenty-fifth part their bulk coarsely ground 
meal mixed equaily through them.—Let steam 
pass into them from a boiler for an hour, and 
they will then form a most nutritious and pal- 
atable food-for cattle, especially for milch 
cows. Or the meal may be boiled with a large 
quantity of water, and then poured while boil- 
ing hot upon the chopped food without steam- 
ing. In bo'h cases a small quantity of salt 
should be sprinkled over them, 

Every means of saving hay is of vital im- 
portance to the farmer, for it is far more plea- 


which are to be added 4000 keel und flat 
boats. The annual cost of transportation is 

1 millions. ‘The total value of the domestic 
products put afloat upon the waters of the val- 
ley is 260 millions ; and the value of the whole 
commerce afloat is 430 millions, being double 
the amount of the whole foreign commerce of 
the United States. The number of steamboats 
lost in 1842 was 68 ; in 1846 the number was 
36, The annual loss of lives is 160. The 
snags, it is well known, have caused many of 
these disasters. — Late Paper. 





From the Germantown Telegraph. 


Leaves of Trees Fodder for Cattle. 


One of the remarkable features of the Ag- 
riculture of France, as well as that of most 
warm countries, is the use of forest and other 
foliage as a feed for'stock. “For this purpose 
the leaves of the mulberry, poplar, grape-vine 
and olive, are extensively used. They are 
gathered in autumn, as soon as they begin to 
change colour, and acquire a saccharine taste 
from the operation of the frost—a cireum- 
stance which renders them peculiarly palata- 
ble to most animals. The foliage of the willow 
is also much used in some countries for the 
same purpose, and was cultivated by the an- 
cient Romans expressly for this purpose. The 
astringency of some leaves, as for instance, 
those of the oak, is esteemed highly medicinal, 
especially for sheep. ‘Those of the hemlock 
also exert a highly salutary influence on the 
same avimal when partaken of in small quan- 
tities during the winter season, as also the 
resinous spines of the pine tree, of which the 
sheep are very fond. “ Browsing” is a prac- 
tice much resorted to in the Northera and 
Eastern States, particularly when there is a 


sant to be able to sell hay at 15 or 20 dollars a scarcity of hay. In some instances, indeed, 
ton, than to purchase it at that price to keep | sheep and even neat stock are kept almost 


alive a herd of starving cattle. 

Farmers who raise much corn, and have 
consequently a large quantity of cobs, will find 
it for their interest, to feed cob meal to their 
stock, instead of pursuing the usual practice 
of grinding only the grain and throwing the 
cob—rich in farinaceous matter—into the com- 
post heap, or into the fire. 

Cobs, soaked in a solution of salt, make an 
excellent feed for oxen, cows and young cat- 


wholly on “ browse ;” they do extremely well, 
and are said even to fatten, and to be more 
active and less liable to disease than when fed 
on roots, grain and hay. 


B. 
Bensalem, Nov’r. 9, 1847. 





Truths upon all subjects mutually support 
each other.— Rush. 


—> 
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|and died, that we might live. Who that traces 
ithe record of the earthly pilgrimage of the 
|Lord Jesns,—beholds him travelling from 
| place to place, feeding the hungry,—healin 
We are called to good works; yet our own ie sien -casateles the lapeeee—-saleee the 
deeds, even those which seem most the pro- 'dead,—preaching the Gospel to the poor,— 
duct of genuine benevolence, will not purchase | bearing the contumely of sinners,—the unrea- 
a place for us in the kingdom of heaven. An- |sonableness of men,—the temptations of the 
thony Benezet had been long an open-hearted | Peyi],—but must confess he has set a perfect 
benefactor of mankind, yet in his last illness, | example of the activity of goodness. As he 
he was kept by his Divine Master in a state of | himself trod. so. accordi 
mind remarkably stripped of all dependence | "his 
on former experiences, and former faithfulness. 
The works of mercy he had been enabled to| 
perform, gave him no satisfaction in review,— 
and in poverty of spirit, he lay, trusting alone 
in the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation. Dur- 
ing this season, James ‘Thornton paid him a 
visit, and in relation thereto afterwards said, 
* On entering the room, he had never been 
more deeply impressed with a sense ef spirit- 
ual poverty than at that time.” He was per- 
mitted to enter into sympathy with the dyin¥ 
man, who in a sense of inward want, was in 
humility and self-abasement drawing near the | 
hour of his departure. At the time of the fu- 
neral James ‘Thornton again entered the house, 
—but oh, the change! “ It felt to him as if it 
were divinely periumed; something so like 
the opening of heaven,—and a sense of the 
Divine presence as he had at no other time ex- 


perienced |” Those works and alms- | was as near as | can remember verbatim thus: 
deeds which through the aid of the Lord’s| Friends you are come to see me in the love 
Holy Spirit he had been enabled faithfully to| of God. ‘ God is love, and those that dwell in 
perform, had been accepted of his Master, and | God, dwell in love. 1 thank God I feel his 
were even as a sweet smelling savour poured | Divine life every day, and every night.” 
forth, The Lord 8 gracious acceptance of his! The life of Benjamin Trotter, who was in 
past labours, withheld from the perceptions ofthe earlier days of Thomas Scattergood, a 
the dying man, lest being trusted in, it might | faithful minister of the Gospel in Philadelphia, 
hinder his heavenly progress, wag now made | furnishes a good example of industry, fruga- 
manifest to the spiritually minded in an extra-| |ity, moderation in the pursuit of wealth, and 
ordinary degree. of faith in the revelation of God's Holy Spirit 
He died Fifh month 3d, 1784, aged seventy- | to the soul. He was prone by nature to folly 
ane years, : ; and a corrupt conversation ; and with the heed- 
Industrions, energetic action, for our own | less impetuosity of youth, he pursued them to 
benefit and the benetit of others, is the duty of | the grief of his friends, and the sorrow of 


most individuals in this world. We are not} heart of his piously-concerned mother. In 


created to retire into the solitude of a wilder-| vain did she endeavour to res:rain him,—he 


ness, nor to shut ourselves in a cell from the | had chosen his own way, and he seemed rap- 
mass of mankind, where in dreamy indolence | jdly hastening to destruction. At this time it 
we may slumber out our days in fanciful re-| pleased the Lord in boundless love and mercy, 
strictions of appetite, and in abstaining from | io bestow a powerful, awakening visitation of 
social intercourse. ‘Those who think by un- reproof, a soul-reaching invitation to holiness. 
usual actions, and in violating natural ties, they He bowed under the reproof, and kissed in 
are bearing the cross of Christ, and perform- humility the rod that smote ;—he accepted the 
ing their religious duties, had need closely to| invitation,—submitted his will to the yoke of 
examine themselves, lest at last it be found Christ ; and by his Light, he was not only en- 
that the path they are travelling, has been | abled to see, and turn from evil, but he was 
hewn out by human wisdom, seeking heaven | instructed to know and strengthened to do well. 
through ils own performances. Crosses taken Thus he was made an example of self-denial, 
up in our owa will,—scruples, the result of and simplicity, which occasioned him to suffer 
mere human reasonings,—will never advance | much from the scoffs and jeers of his former 
us one step nearer heaven. companions. Yet he fainted not, nor drew 
Perhaps it may be safe to assume, that all| back. His strength was in the Lord, from 
portions of the human race, who are not dis-| whom also his consolations were derived. 
abled by some peculiar providence of God, are | Thus all the mockery and reproaches of the 
called to industrious habits, and to cultivate a| wicked and thoughtless but drove him nearer 
social disposition ; fulfilling the duties they owe | and nearer to that Power, which could through 
to their kindred and friends, as fellow partakers | all trials sustain and soothe. 
of infirmity. Thus doing, they follow the ex-| Believing that the Lord Jesus Christ had 
ample, and obey the commands of Him, who! committed to him, a gift in the ministry of the 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page &6.) 


and callings, his Holy Spirit will lead us. We 
are not all endowed with the same natural and 
spiritual qnalifications,—we do not all fill the 
same position in life, neither have we the same 
outward means of contributing to* the wants 
and necessities of others. But let euch one 
wait to know his own calling, and therein 
abide, 

One of William Penn's laws for Pennsylva- 
nia was, that all children should be brought 
up to some useful trade. ‘The reason assign- 
ed was, that if poor, he might acquire proper- 
ty ; and if being rich, he should become poor, 
he need not want. Thomas Chalkley tells us 
of an industrious old Friend named William 
Porter, to whom in company with others, he 
paid a visit in Virginia. They found the old 
man, then 106 years old, hoeing the weeds 
from his Indian corn. Thomas says, “ He 
preached to us a very affecting sermon, which 





For‘ The Friend.” | took flesh,—came into the world,—suflered, Gospel, under the fresh qualifying influences of 
ithe Holy Spirit he exercised the gift in much 
| plainness and Godly sincerity. The doctrine 


he preached, he was enabled by Divine assist- 
ance to adorn, by a humble, circumspect life 


|and conversation. He was open and affable 


toall. Many of his fellow-citizens of ditlerent 
religious denominations were fond of convers- 
ing with him, and this intercourse frequently 
opened a way for him to drop a seasonable 
hint tothem. In the admonition and rebuke 


cording to our several gifts| which he was led to administer to evil-doers, 


he manifested a fervent, upright zeal, tempered 
with true brotherly kindness and charity. By 
him neither the person of the proud, nor of the 
rich, were respected, but in Christian freedom 
he declared the truth to all. 

At one time having in his usual plain way 
laid the judgment of Truth on a brother,—the 
reproved one was so sorely tried, that he de- 
termined the judgment should be retracted. 
With the intent to effect this, he pressed Dan- 
iel Stanton to labour with Benjamio Trotter 
about it. Daniel, after considering the matter 
said, ‘* Benjamin Trotter is a man of God, and 
| love him. I shall not speak to him. Thou 
must bear what he has put upon thee.” 

Of the ministry of Benjamin Trotter, his 
friends say, ‘‘ He was zealous against errors 
both in principle and practice, and constantly 
concerned to press the necessity of obedience 
1o the principle of Divine Grace, a manifesta- 
tion of which is given to every man ; knowing 
from his own experience, that it bringeth sal- 
vation to them that obey and follow its teach- 
ings. [He] was frequently enabled with en- 
ergy and power to bear testimony to the out- 
ward coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,—his 
miraculous birth,—his holy example in his 
life and precepts,—and his death and suffer. 
ings at Jerusalem, by which he hath obtained 
eternal redemption for us.” 

He was in private life, diligent in labour for 
an honest and reputable living amongst men. 
Although weak and infirm in body, he con- 
tinued his industrious habits, being anxious as 
he was wont to say, ‘to owe no man any thing 
but love.” Toward the close of his life, al- 
though his property was small, he with- 
drew from business, for which his weakness 
indeed very much disqualified him. Satisfied 
with the supply of his wants in a moderate 
way,—and living in great simplicity, he had 


' none of the ascetic in his character. He loved 


his friends;—he continued sociable and affa- 
ble, often visiting the poor,—the sick ,—the af- 
flicted. He could not minister much to their 
outward wants, yet he was enabled to cheer 
and console them, by the comfort wherewith 
he himself was comforted of God. 

Benjamin Trotter resided in a smal! house 
near the corner of Trotter’s Alley and Straw- 
berry Street. William Wilson, who was a fre- 
quent visiter there, has said, that this honour- 
able minister would often sit in his chair in 
such a state of inward retirement, as to be un- 
conscious of what was going on around him, 
Whilst he was in this situation his friends 
would sometimes come in, sit awhile, and de- 
part, without his knowledge. 

His friends knowing that his means had 
been very limited when*he ceased that bodily 
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Jabour whose recompense was pecuniary, often | to meet him. Many instances are recorded of | well as excess in the studies of learning or the 
wished to administer of their abundance to/|his quickness in detecting, and promptness in| business of life, may overwhelm the memory 


supply his need. But he declined all aid, say- | rebukingevil. A young man of a high, proud, 
ing, the Master had promised he should have | self-sufficient spirit, a member of the S 
enough. ‘Time passed on; he continued liv-| Friends, who was not convinced of its princi- 
ing in his moderate way, labouring in the min- | ples, nor conformed to its practices, has record- 
istry at home and abroad as his Master called ed in a letter, the original of which is in my 
him, being zealously cuncerned amongst his | possession, a short sermon preached to him by 
brethren for the maintenance of Christian dis-|Samuel Emien, His residence was near the 
cipline in the spirit of meekness and of true) northern line of Pennsylvania, but being in 
charity. He bore the various afflictions which | Philadelphia, he called at the counting-house 
befel him with exemplary patience and resig-|of an Elder of the Northern District Monthly 
nation. Near his end, he expressed in a pub-| Meeting, where he found this man of spiritual 
lic meeting, his prospect that his close was at} discernment sitting by himself. As he drew 
hand. He fervently exhorted those present to | near, Samuel, whose eyesight was very defec- 
watchfulness and care; to keep their lamps}tive, perhaps thinking he was some one with 
trimmed and their lights burning ; prepared to} whom he was acquainted, thus addressed him : 
meet the bridegroom, as they knew not at|‘* Who art thou of lofty stature?” By the 
what hour he would come. Sickness soon | time these words were uttered, he was dipped 
brought him bodily affliction. For six weeks| into the state of the young man, and without 
his sufferings were great, yet no murmur or| waiting for an answer, continued his discourse, 
complaint escaped his lips. When he spake|“ An empty vine, thou bringest forth fruit unto 
of his pain, it was coupled with the expression | thyself!” A few more sharp, pithy sentences, 
of thankfulness, that it was not more severe, | followed. Most emphatically true was this 
and prayer was often raised in him for con-| character, given by a man who from out- 
tinued patience. He spoke to the comfort of| ward information knew him not. He brought 
those who were gathered round his dying bed, | forth fruit to himself, in a youth characterisea by 
and there was edification in his example, as|a headstrong following of his own inclinations ; 
well as in the Christian exhortations which he| and he brought forth fruit unto himself, in a 
had to deliver. The fervent love of the bre-| maturity of disgraceful servitude to the love of 
thren which distinguished him in life, was|strong drink. His evil fruits did not injure 
with him during his last hours, and he passed | himself alone. Becoming attached to a young 
away in the Third month, 1768, leaving the! female of a strong mind, and some religious 
undoubted assurance in the minds of his friends | sensibility, he persuaded her, although they 
and acquaintance, that having lived the life, he| both were members of the religious Society of 
had received the reward of the righteous. | Friends, to marry him out of the order of its 
Those who had been long concerned lest he/ discipline. She was now withdrawn from in- 
should be suffering from want, found he had /|tercourse with Friends, and though conscious 
still enough left to bear all his funeral expenses. | that she had done wrong in the act she had 
The promise he had received in faith was thus| committed, she refused to give heed to the Re- 
realized, and the Lord’s faithfulness to him| prover in her own bosom, and still further 
speaks a language to us in accordance with| departed from the principles of her education, 
the precept of David, ‘ Trust in the Lord, and | —the principles of her conviction. Time rolled 
do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and/|on; age came upon her. She saw the husband 
verily thou shalt be fed.’ of her youth degraded by intemperance ; she 
He was 69 years old at the time of -his| saw his body committed to the grave. Con- 
death. . viction long stifled, took hold of her mind. 


by overstraining and weakening the fibres of 


ociety of| the brain.— Rush, 





From “A Memoir of Mary Capper.” 


To Hannah Evans. 
Key Hill, Third mo. 12, 1822. 

My affectionate Friend,—I have only been 
out once since | entered this hospitable dwell- 
ing, but my cough is much relieved. I think 
of returning home to-morrow; our select 
Monthly Meeting is to be in the evening. A 
poor little few ! but what can we do better than 
desire to keep our places in humility and fuith- 
fulness f the Power that has raised the few la- 
bourers can raise up and send more, how and 
when He sees meet. | believe it is safer to 
look to the Fountain than to the streams; yet 
as the streams flow pure, and unite, they may 
form a broad river. Thy tender love and 
precious sympathy, suggest something like 
this, of an encouraging, cheering nature to my 
exercised spirit. [ know something of de- 
pression that seems to weigh me down; my 
heart breathes a desire that we may yet be 
kept from falling, and finally be made con- 
querors, through a Saviour’s redeeming, all- 
vanquishing power. 

In tender love, 
Mary Capper. 


Unprofitable indeed, is the labour of the ser- 
vant unless the Lord grant his blessing. May 
we watch and pray continually, lest while we 
seem zealous for the good of others, we ee 
our own hearts, and evil find an easy dwelling 
there! - My spirit is often humbled under a 
sense of the possibility of thus falling, even 
after my heart may have been enlarged in 
love to my fellow creatures, and my lips open- 
ed, in some measure to set forth the love of 
our Heavenly Father, and to invite sinners to 
repent, und to accept salvation. Much lowli- 
ness, and oft-times fear, has clothed my 
spirit. 


During the period of the American Revolu-| Her anguish was intense, as she remembered | 
tion, and for many years after, a neatly built | the days of her youth, the clearness with which; Eighth month 4th, 1822. Went to Arm- 
man of slender person, and a light quiekggep, | she had seen the principles of Quakerism to be | seot, where a Friends’ meeting is annually 
might have been often seen treading the streets | true, and remembered how she had trampled held; it was large. My mind was in a tried 
of Philadelphia. His dress was generally of|them under foot. Her life, had been a con-| state, though mercifully kept patient; and I 
a drab colour, and very neatly made. When | tinued warfare to keep down remorse for hav-| was thankful for the labours of some dear 
the weather rendered an overcoat necessary, | ing wilfully stepped aside from her conviction 


he wore one of a dark mixture, which he was 
wont to keep folded over his breast, by the | 


| Friends, who had to speak of the efficacy of 
of duty. To the religious people of other de-| the grace of God, revealed in the heart, to 
nominations, for no Friends resided near, who | cleanse from all sin, when believed in, cherish- 


pressure of his left arm. ‘This man was|came to comfort ‘her under the awful fearful-;ed and obeyed; and purifying from evil 
Samuel Emlen. Sometimes whilst passing|ness of despair which rested upon her, she | thoughts, words and works. Christ died to 
along the street at his usual quick pace, he| freely and fully expressed, that she had been| save us from sins, and not in them. QO, the 
would suddenly fall into a slower motion, and|all her life long striving against the Truth,|importance of every heart coming to know 
his steps almost cease. On such occasions he| professed by the Quakers, and which was ever | Jesus, in his spiritual appearance sitting as a 
would frequently turn into some neighbouring}secretly believed in by herself. She refused | Refiner with fire, and as a Fuller with soap! 
dwelling ; and soon,—sometimes whilst still in| to receive the consolations they offered, assert-| It is mournful that many religious professors 
the entry,—commence ministering in Gospel|ing her time for repentance was over,—and|seem to remain at ease, in a nominal profes- 
power, and in the true spirit of prophetic dis-| after months of darkness and horror, yielded | sion ; with but little of that sense of sin in all 
cernment, to those within. to a fresh temptation of Satan, and took her| its deceitfulness, which is discovered by the 

This man was considered the seer of that}own life. This account was received from a| shining of the true Light in the heart. Many 
day. So remarkably was he at times favour-| pious Method#st, who was one of those who| seem content to be thought moral and respect- 
ed with an insight into the character and con-| had vainly endeavoured to cheer her. able ; but this falls far short of coming unto 
dition of those he met with, that many who (To be continued.) Him whose gracious consoling invitation stands 
were conscious of secretly withstanding the on Scripture record, “ Come unto me, all ye 
operations of grace in their hearts, were afraid] Excess in wine or luxury of any kind, as) that labour and are heavy !aden !” with the 
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THE FRIEND. 
precious promise that they shall find rest. All ' there is an availing sigh, a tear of contrition, 
other rest is polluted. and a Spirit better than our own, helping our 
infirmities. I allude not to any forms, but to 
the real, humble breathings of the soul, athirst 
for the living God. 


Birmingham, Fifth mo. 25, 1832. 


Dear John and Sarah Grubb,— 
The salutation of an old friend, if in any 
sort it may be in the newness of life, | seem | 


Mary Capper. 


———— 
For‘* The Friend.”’ 


opaline cups or vases, fringed round the mar- 
gin with delicate fibres that are in constant 
oscillation — Vorticelle). Some of these 
are attached by spiral tendrils, others are uni- 
ted by a slender stem to one common trunk 
appearing like a bunch of hare-bells (the Car- 
chesium), others are of a globular form, and 
grouped together in a definite pattern on a ta- 


constrained to believe, you will not reject. 
Many years and many events have passed, 
dear Sarah, since our personal intercourse 
with each other, and with dear friends in this 
place, now gathered to their rest; the remem- 
brance arises in liveliness before me, no bitter- 
ness mingled therewith. ‘Thou wast then en- 
ed with dear, faithful, lowly-minded, Ann 
aker ; in my little measure | loved you then; 
and I cherish the hope that, in the school of 
experience, my best love increases, with the 
increase of union and fetlowship with the long 
tried, faithful labourers, in the present day of 
sifting, and of deep plunges, even as in the 
pit of darkness, tumult and dismay. Well, 
dear J. and 8. Grubb, is it not a marvellous 
mercy, that, as a people, we are not forsaken ! 
Prophets and prophetesses are yet raised up 
among us. May these go on in the strength 
of the Lord. Accept this my poor offering of 
affection in the 78th year of my pilgrimage, 
and permit me to add, that with reverence and 
heart-contriting thankfulness, | acknowledge 
the mercy that united me to a religious people, 
whose genuine principles of faith in Christ 
Jesus, as a Mediator, a sacrifice for sin, and 
reconciler to God the Father, through justifi- 
cation and sanctification, is fully satisfying to 
every faculty of my soul, as the glad tidings of 
salvation. 
Farewell, friends beloved in the fellowship 
of the Gospel. 
Mary Carrer. 


Fragment on Prayer ; addressed to a Friend. 
Eleventh month, 1835, 


With diffidence, as ever becomes me, | am 
willing to attempt expressing my ideas on the 
subject alluded to in our late conversation. | 
am aware that my understanding is very lim- 
ited, but I think my simple views are not irre- 
concileable with precept and example in the 
inspired records, Can there be anything more 
imperative than the command, ‘ Watch and 
pray!’ or any language more sweet and en- 
couraging than, ‘Pray unto thy Father, who 
seeth in secret 1’ 

Doubtless Christians should live in the spi- 
rit of prayer. ‘ It is the Christian’s vital 
breath ;’ and marvellous is the privilege unto 
this day and hour, of communion with the Al- 
mighty Power, God over all, who breathed 
that breath of life whereby we became living 
souls. By the same Almighty Power, we are 
kept from the path of destruction. Sweet is 
the inviting language of our Redeemer, who 
has cast up a new and consecrated way, by 
which we have access to the mercy-seat. 
* When ye pray ;’ said he, ‘say our Father!’ 
Glorious privilege ! that while clothed with hu- 
man nature, feeling and mourning our omis- 
_ sions and commissions, we may ‘ kneel before 

the Lord our Maker,’ in prostration of body, 
soul and spirit! Although utterance may fail, 


bular or spherical membranous case for a cer- 
tain period of their existence, and ultimately 
become detached and locomotive (the Gonium 
and Volvox), while many are permanently 
clustered together, and die if separated from 
the parent mass. No organs of progressive 
motion similar to those of beasts, birds, or 
fishes, are observable in these beings ; yet they 
traverse the water with rapidity without the 
aid of limbs or fins; and, though many species 
are destitute of eyes, yet all possess an accu- 
rate perception of the presence of other bodies, 
and pursue and capture their prey with un- 
erring purpose. 

“In contemplating the swarms of living 
atoms under the microscope, (continues our 
author,) the idea that most strongly impresses 
the mind, afler the first sensation of surprise 
has subsided, is the infinitesimal minuteness, 
and simple condition, of many of the structures, 
in which that marvellous principle, life, is en- 
shrined. We have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate the presence of vitality with bodies pos- 
isms more marvellous, under conditions more| sessing various complicated organs, for the 
unlike those in which animal existence appears | elaboration and maintenance of the energies 
to our unassisted senses, than may be disco- | of existence; but here we see perfect and dis- 
vered “in the leaves of every forest, in the! tinct creatures in the condition of single glo- 
flowers of every garden, in the waters of every | bules and cells, that live, move, and have their 
rivulet,” by that noblest instrument of natural | being, and increase in numbers with a rapidity 
philosophy, the Microscope. so prodigious, and in modes so peculiar, as to 

In illustration of these remarks, the follow- | startle all our preconceived notions of animal 
ing example is cited. ‘From some water | organization. 
containing aquatic plants collected froma pond| ‘The fresh water Polypes, or Hydra, ani- 
on Clapham Common, | select a small twig to| mals that present considerable analogy in their 
which are attached a few delicate flakes, appa- | structure, to many of the simplest forms reveal- 
rently of slime or jelly; some minute fibres | ed by the microscope, being relatively of con- 
standing erect here and there on the twig, are! siderable size and abundant in ponds and 
also dimly visible to the naked eye. This! rivulets, afford a cofivenient illustration of 
twig, with a drop or two of the water, we will | mary of the phenomena that will come under 
put between two thin plates of glass, and place | our hotice in pursuing the study of this division 
under the field of view ef the microscope, hav- | of animated nature. The Hydra is generally 
ing lenses that magnify the image of an object | fou tached to the stems or leaves of aqua- 
200 times in linear dimensions.* Upon look. | tic plants, or to twigs and branches that have 
ing through the instrument, we find the fluid | fallen into the water. When in an expanded 
swarming with animals of various shapes andj state it resembles a slender semi-transparent 
magnitudes, Some are darting through the| cylinder or tube about the size of a hog’s bris- 
water with great rapidity, while others are | tle, from one quarter to three quarters of an 
pursuing and devouring creatures more infini-| inch in length, and which is constricted at the 
tesimal than themselves. Many are attached | end that is attached to the plant. At the free 
to the twig by long delicate threads (the Vorti- | extremity there is an aperture or mouth sur- 


Disclosures of the Microscope. 


Whilst the knowledge of the wonders of the 
universe, as revealed by the telescope, is daily 
brought within the range of the general read- 
er, it may not be. uninteresting to turn our 
attention to the little world which the micro- 
scope discloses. A small volume by “ Gideon 
Algernon Mantell,” entitled “‘A Glimpse of 
the Invisible World revealed by the Micro- 
scope,” contains the curious and almost start- 
ling results of various observations. In it the 
author observes: “ It is a fact that admits of 
easy demonstration, that the air, the earth, and 
the waters, teem with numberless myriads of 
creatures, which are as unknown and as un- 
approachable to the great mass of mankind, 
as are the inhabitants of another planet.” 
It may, indeed, be questioned, whether if 
the telescope could bring within the reach of 
our observation the living things that dwell 
in the worlds around us, life would be there 
displayed in forms more diversified, in organ- 


| 


cella) ; several have their bodies enclosed in a | rounded by several long delicate tubular arms 
transparenttube, from one end of which the | or tentacula. “It performs locomotion by ex- 
animal partly protrhdes and then recedes (the/ tending its arms, attaching them to a fixed 


Floscularize) ; While numbers are covered by |oint, and then drawing iis body w the same 
ap elegant shell or case (the Brachionus). spot ; it appears sensible of light, although des- 

The minutest kinds (the Monads), many of | titute of any visual organs, and if placed in 
which are so small that millions might be con- | the shade will quickly begin to shift its posi- 
tained in a single drep of water, appear like|tion,—standing at first erect upon the pedicle, 
mere animated globules, free, single, and of | throwing its arms forwards and fixing them— 
various colours, sporting about insevery direc- | thus bending the body archwise, and at length 
tion. Numerous species resemble pearly or | drawing the tail towards the head. 

“ Ifa piece of stem or leaf to which some 
polypes are attached, is put into a small clear 


* This is equal to 40,000 times in superficial di- y ' ! a 
i phial filled with water, the little animals will 
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in a short time extend and spread their arms | forms visible to the unassisted eye. In fine, a| children, and through his love for fishing, 
in quest of prey ; and if a small lively worm | minute globular cell, is typical of the common) dancing, and loitering idly about, neglects to 
is dropped into the water, they quickly rouse | germ, from which all organic fabrics proceed.| bring in the necessary supplies for his family, 
into full activity, while the worm, apparently | All animals and plants, may justly be regard-|a complaint is made, the chief visits the house 
conscious of its danger, throws itself into vio-|ed as definite aggregations of cells, endowed in person, and if he sees just grounds for pun- 
lent contortions. One of the polypes then | with specific properties in the different types,|ishment, he orders out the whole population 
stretches out its arms, perhaps to the length | and subjected to a never varying law of de-/of the village—men, women, and children arm 
of several inches, till they become as ee | vaene And in animals as well as themselves with a stiff birch made of small 
ated as a spider’s web, and suddenly seizes| plants, there are certain kinds, in which the|canes; they then form a long double line 
and entangles its prey, which in a-moment, as|entire animal consists of but one single cell,'about six feet apart, and wait with anxious 
if paralyzed by an electric shock, ceases its | (the Monads,) and others, in which each indi-| glee the approach of the delinquent. At last 
struggles, and is then slowly drawn to the| vidual is but a cluster of such cells, arranged jhe is placed at one end of the lines amidst a 
mouth and swallowed, in a definite manner. These mere aggrega-|shower of yells, screams, jibes, &c. The 

“[ have seen a polype seize two large! gations of simple cells, perform all the func-|word is given by the chief, and away he darts 
worms at the same instant; and to reach a tions of animal life; and hence these animals|at his utmost speed through the ranks, every 
the arms were extended to such a degree of] like the simplest plants may be divided without one endeavouring to hit him as he passes. 
tenuity, as scarcely to yg perceptible without | destroying their vitality, and every part may | According to his deserts, he may get off with 








the aid of a lens ; and the worms, though very 
lively, and struggling violently, were unable 
to break asunder these delicate instruments 
and escape, but in an instant were struck mo- 
tionless, This phenomenon strikingly resem- 
bles the effect produced by the Gymnotus, or 
electrical eel; and it is not improbable, that 
the hydra, like that fish, kills its prey by an 
electric shock. 

“The most extraordinary vital endowment 


possessed by the fresh water polype, is that of | The single cell, which embodies vitality in the yeast 


the reproduction of lost parts to an almost un- 
limited extent, even to the formation of seve- 
ral perfect individuals from the divided parts 
ofa single hydra. One polype was cut into 
ten pieces, and each piece grew into an entire 
animal. If a polype is turned inside out, a 
transmutation not less wonderful, physiologi- 
cally considered, than the above process, takes 
place: the original outer surface performs the 
function of digestion, while the former lining 
of the stomach becomes the external integu- 
ment of the skin; the animal apparently suf- 
fering no inconvenience from the operation. 

“ The interpretation of these phenomena is 
to be found in the peculiar organization of the 
hydra ; its entire structure being thing more 
than an aggregation of cells. In this it is 
analogous to the simplest condition of the veg- 
etable kingdom, (the Cellulosee,) the irvegetable 
nature was therefore, at first, deemed unques- 
tionable ; but M. Trembley having noticed the 
spontaneous motions of the mutilated polypes 
as they advanced to perfection, with great sa- 
gacity inferred that they were true animals 
possessing a structure, which like that of cer- 
tain plants, admitted of subdivision without 
destroying its vitality or powefs of repara- 
tion.” 

“ From various observations we have proof 
that all those functions in which the organic 
life of vegetables essentially consists, are ef- 
fected by one simple cell: we may instance 
the yeast fungus (Torula Cerevise), and the 
red snow (Leparia nivalis). Even in the 
highest and most complicated orders of veget- 
ables, in which there is a variety of organs 
adapted for the performance of different offi- 
ces, these functions are performed by the 
agency of cells, which obtain materials of for- 
mation and support from the ordinary chemical 
agents around them. In like manner, in ani- 


mal structures, all the various processes of | chief (of New Ireland,) often interferes in mi- 


Vitality are performed by cells or globules, 
varying in size from infinite minuteness to 
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become a perfect individual. pemen the line once, or he may have to do 
so twice; but he is skilled in cunning and 


_ ® Although it is now a received physiological ax-/ fleetness, that can run the line even once, with- 
iom, that cells are the elementary basis, the ultimate out 





limit, of all animal and ve ble structures, and that 


consists, are performed by the agency of cells, which are| by some strong women ! 


| 


suming any identity between the primary cells even 
of the simplest species of animals or vegetables, much 
less between those of more complete organization. 









Fungus or the Monad, is governed by the same immu- 
table organic laws, which preside over the complicated 
machinery of man and the other vertebrata ; and the 
cell that forms the germ of each species of organism, 
is endowed with special properties, which can result 
in nothing but the fabrication of that particular spe- 
cies. 
(To be continued.) 
——_—- 


Terrible Earthquake at Atlixco.— The 
schooner Sarah has arrived at. New Orleans 
from the Brazos, whence she sailed on the 9th 
ult. 

By this arrival intelligence is received that 
letters had come from the city of Mexico, an- 
nouncing that on the 23d of October, the city 
of Atlixco was totally destroyed by an earth. 
quake. Not a house was left standing, and a 
large portion of the inhabitants were buried 
under the ruins. 

Much damage also was done to the sur- 
rounding country, and in the neighbouring 
villages and monasteries, many of which were 
overthrown. 


Another account says :— 


The Earthquake in Mexico.—The recent 
accounts of the destruction of the Mexican city 
of Atlixco, by an earthquake, was incorrect in 
the name of the place. The city destroyed 
was Ocotlan, in the State of Jalisco. The city, 
a very considerable one, was entirely destroy- 
ed—not a house left standing, and nearly the 
whole population buried in the ruins, The 
scene presented is described as awlul. The 
earthquake was not confined to this one city— 
its effects were felt over considerable extent of 
the surrounding country, and caused serious 
injury to several monasteries and small vil- 
lages.—N, O. Paper. 





Punishment-of Idle Husbands.—The head 


nor matters of a domestic nature ; for instance, 
if a lazy fellow has a wife or two, xad a few 


having his skin tickled for him, by 
the varied functions in which organic life essentially | Pe hearty application of the birch, wielded 
As the punishment 
not distinguishable from each other by any well mark-|is not of a fatal kind, the whole affair creates 
ed characters, there is not the slightest ground for as-| ynrestricted merriment. —Coulter’s Adven- 
tures on the Western Coast of South Ame- 
rica. 
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Whatever precepts you give, be short. 


—<_——- 
From the National Era. 
THE DROVERS. 


A freer, manlier life than ours, 
No son of toil is living— 

Through heat and cold, and sun and showers, 
Still onward cheerly driving. 

But, see, the day is closing cool, 
The woods are dim before us, 

The white fog of the wayside pool 


Is creeping slowly o’er us. 


The night is falling, comrades mine, 
Our foot-sore beasts are weary, 

And through yon elms the tavern sign 
Invites us all to tarry. 

The landlord beckons from his door, 
His beechen fire is glowing ; 

These ample barns with feed in store 
Are filled to overflowing. 


From many a valley frowned across 
By brows of rugged mountains ; 
From bill-sides eee through spongy moss, 
Gush out the river fountains ; 
From quiet farm-fields, green and low, 
And bright with blooming clover ; 
From vales of corn, the wandering crow 
No richer hovers over. 


Day after day our way has been 
Yer many a hill and hollow; 

By lake and stream, by wood and glen, 
Our stately drove we follow. 

Through dust-clouds rising thick and dun, 
As smoke of battle o’er us, 

Their white horns glisten in the sun, 
Like plumes and crests before us. 


We sce them slowly climb the hill, 
As slow behind it sinking ; 

Or, thronging close, from roadside rill 
Or sunny lakelet drinking. 

Now, crowding in the narrow road, 
In thick and struggling masses, 
They glare upon the tzamster’s load, 
Or rattling coach which passes. 


Anon, with toss of horn and tail, 
And paw of hoof and bellow, 
They leap some farmer’s broken pale, 
O’er meadow close or fallow. 
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Forth comes the startled good man; forth 
Wife, children, house-dog sally, 

Till once more on their dusty path 
The baffled truants rally. 


We drive no starvelings, scraggy grown, 
Loose-legg’d, and ribb’d and bony, 
Like those who grind their noses down 
On pastures bare and stony — 
Lean oxen, rough as Indian dogs, 
And cows with dust-dry udders, 
Disputing feebly with the frogs 
The crop of saw-grass meadows? 


In our good groves, so sleek and fair, 
No bones of leanness rattle ; 

No tottering, hide-bound ghosts are there, 
Of Pharaoh’s evil cattle. 

Each stately beeve bespcaks the hand 
That fed him unrepining; 

The fatness of a ly land 
In each dun hide is shining. 


We've sought them where in warmest nooks 
The swectest feed is growing, 

And priced them by the clearest brooks 
Through honeysuckle flowing ; 

Wherever hillsides, sloping south, 
Are bright with early grasses, 

Or, tracking green the lowland’s drouth, 
The mountaia streamlet passes. 


But, now the day is closing cool, 
The woods are dim before us, 
The white fog of the wayside pool 
Is creeping slowly o’er us, 
The cricket to the frog’s bassoon 
His shrillest time is keeping, 
The sickle of yon setting moon 
The meadow mist is reaping. 


The night is falling, comrades mine, 
Our foot-sore beasts are weary, 

And through yon elms the tavern sign 
Invites us all to tarry. 

To-morrow, eastward with our charge 
We'll go to meet the dawning, 

Ere yet the pines of Kearsarge 
Have seen the sun of morning. 


When snow-flakes o'er the frozen earth 
Instead of birds are flitting ; 

When children throng the glowing hearth, 
And quiet wives are knitting, 

While in the fire-light strong and clear 
Young eyes of pleasure glisten, 

To tales of a we see and hear 
The ears of home shall listen. 


From many a Northern lake and hill, 
To Ocean's far off water, « 
Shall Fancy play the Drover still, 
And make the long night shorter. 
Then ket us still through sun and showers 
And heat and cold be driving ; 
A freer, manilier life than ours, 
No son of toil is living! 
J. G. W. 
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A letter has been received from a friend, 
addressed to the Editor, relative to a statement 
in the article headed “ Biographies,” published 
in the ninth number of this volume of “Tho 
Friend,” from which we make the following 
extracts :— 


“* My attention has been called to an article 
in ‘ The Friend’ of 20th ult., and I have been 
induced to make some inquiries respecting a 
statement contained in it, the result of which 
I feel best satisfied to mention to thee. ‘I'he 


article is that on modern biographies; and 
while dissenting wholly from some assertions 
made in reference to other topics in that arti- 
cle, [ particularly allude to the statement, in 
substance, that a minister of our Society is 
said, in a memoir of him published some years 
since, to have procured a church organ, and 
derived much enjoyment from the music.” 

“ The copyof the memoir now in my pos- 
session contains a likeness, not ‘ more than 
one,’ of ; and it appears from it 
that a barrel or common hand-organ, not ‘a 
church-organ,’ was procured eight months, 
not ‘ several years’ before his death. 

‘“‘ The facts suppressed in the article in ‘ The 
Friend’ are these, that in 1832, when 
was in his 76th or 77th year, he was 
attacked by a disease of the brain which ren- 
dered it necessary to keep him entirely seclu- 
ded from society ; and this disease continued 
during the remainder of his life, although 
varying in intensity,—that he was not unfre- 
quently ina painful state of depression—that 
the motion of riding so affected his fecble brain 
as to produce sickness—that the tendency to 
delirium was very great throughout the whole 
‘of -his illness,—and that it is particularly noted 
that the delirium had almost wholly subsided 
for some days before his death.” 

** It further appears that was 
not a Friend until after his majority—that in 
his youth he was addicted to music,—and that 

when nearly 80 years of age, his brain enfee- 
bled by acute disease of more than three years 
continuance, and his mind reduced to a state 
of second childhood, he reverted to the scenes 
of Ifis youth, and sought relieffrom physical 
and mental suffering in musical sounds of the 
simplest character,—and even in this state of 
mind it appears that he only resorted to it as 
a remedy.” 


We have had no opportunity of seeing the 
biography referred to, and therefore at present 
decline giving any opinion relative to the al- 
leged want of correct representation on the 
part of X., but of one thing we feel fully satis- 
fied, that he had no intention of placing the 
subject in an unfair light. To ourselves, and 
to X. of course, we reserve the privilege of a 
further hearing in the matter, if deemed expe- 
dient. 



















































FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N, 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month, — 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street; 
William Hilles, Frankford; James Thorp, 
Frankford. 

Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 


ness. 


month, Repecca 
daughter.of Job and Deborah Otis, at the residence 
of her father, in Scipio, Cayuga county, N. ¥Y. Her 
friends believe that it was her concern while in health 
to live under the constraining influence of the cross 
of Christ. ‘Towards the close she expressed a willing- 
ness to pass away from this state of existence at any 
time.—Her end was serene and peaceful. 


RECEIPTS, 
Received of G. Pancoast, N. J., per R. S., $1, from 


No. 15 to 40, vol. 21; per W. E., from J. Newlin, $2, 
vol. 21; P. Benbow, $2, to 26, vol. 22; T, Woody, $2, 
to 26, vol. 22; and from Wm. Wilson, $6, vols. 18, 19, 
and 20; per H. C., from N. T. Perkins, $2, to 17, vol. 
20 ;—the five last of N. C.; of M. Willets, agent, Ohio, 
per-E, M.., for self, P. Wood, J. M‘Grail, and J. Hoyle, 
Sen., each $2, vol. 21 ; and J. W. M‘Grew, $2, vol. 20; 
for James Jones, ‘lenn., per P. & W., $7.50, to 39, 
vol, 20. in full; of J. F. Hull, agent, per S. U., from 
Paul Upton, $2, vol. 21, omitted in No. 10. 





AGENCY. 
John Fawcett is appointed agent for “ The 


Friend,” Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio. 





WANTED 
An apprentice to qe Retail Drug and Pre- 


scription business, Apply at No. 180 South 
Second street. 





WANTED an assistant in the Drug busi- 
Apply at 84 Arch street. 


Mazaiep, on Fifth-day, the 4th ult., at Friends’ 


mecting, Middletown, Delaware county, Pa., Tuomas 
Y. Hurron to Puese, daughter of the late William 
Webster, all of that county. 














Diep, after a lingering illness, on the 22d of Ninth 
EKEEL, wife of Aaron Mekeel, and 


——,on the 25th of Eleventh month, at Scipio, 


Cayuga county, N. Y., Desoran, wife of Job Otis, 
very suddenly, supposed from an affection of the heart, 
in the 64th year of her age; an approved minister in 
the Society of Friends, and much attached to the an- 
cient doctrines, principles, and testimonies of the 
Society. 


——, at his residence in Germantown, on the 2nd 


of Tenth month, Samvrt Jounson, in the 70th year of 
his age. Dusing the latter part of his illness, this 
language of holy writ was felt to be peculiarly appli- 
cable, “In his 
away.” Several times he expres 
thing to trust to but the mercy of God in Christ Jesus ; 
nothing but the righteousness of Christ, “ All my own 


umiliation his judgment was taken 
, that he had no- 


works of Ss oe w are as filthy rags.” And it is 
reverently believed, that through the adorable mercy 
of God, and the efficacy and power of redeeming love 
in Christ Jesus our , he was enabled to experi- 
ence an entire preparation of heart for an admittance 
into one of those mansions, of which the dear Redeem- 
er said to his disciples, “There are many in my Fa- 
ther’s house ; I go to prepare a place for you.”—There 
was much to iMpress and instruct the humble seeking 
mind after Truth, in his observations and remarks 
throughout his illness. To each of his large family of 
children that were with him, he imparted counsel and 
advice ; desiring that those who had not yet yielded, 
would come to their Saviour, and love and follow him : 
and that those who had in measure given up to wear 
his yoke, would strive to become pure in heart. To 
one he said, “Though it may seem difficult, or hard 
to attain, let it be thy standard —press after it. Bless- 
ed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” At 
times a fear pervaded his mind, lest his faith should 
fail; saying, “ Pray for me, that my faith and patience 
may hold out to the end.” This was graciously 
granted ; and he was enabled to supplicate the throne 
of mercy, and return thanksgiving and praises to the 
Lord God and the Lamb, before his lips were closed 
in death. 
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